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THE NEED OF A SHARPER 


Home again from the national convention at St. 
louis, with his briefcase bulging with committee re- 
ports and his mind with a dozen new “needs” as diag- 
nosed by program speakers, Superintendent Finds- 
worth sets to. with a will to develop at Hedgewood a 
few of the suggestions he believes will solve some of 
his problems. Let us suppose that one of these is the 
promotion of intergroup relations, to choose an area 
in the immediate foreground. In his report to the 
board of education, he reviews a speech that he has 
heard, suggests that the need of this kind of work 
is certainly pressing in the community, and muses 
upon the desirability of appointing a committee. 

The committee, including among its members sev- 
eal representatives of civic, particularly church, 
groups, meets and draws up its work schedule. It 
tanvasses teachers to discover what they are doing 
in intergroup relations and what else they think should 
done. The community members confer with their 
groups. Finally, a broad program of new emphases 
in curriculum and club activities is completed. The 
board accepts the report, the newspaper is given the 
sory and publishes an editorial of approbation, sev- 
eal sermons are preached, the semiofficial bodies of 
two local minority groups pass resolutions. The pro- 
gram is in progress. 

Superintendent Findsworth one day, in a free 
toment while trying to turn his mind from the prob- 
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lem of getting something started in the way of work 
on spiritual values, or perhaps it is the school camp, 
thumbs through the stack of papers on his desk. He 
extracts the committee’s report and weighs it in his 
hand. It’s a rather hefty pack; he leafs through it. 
Everything is there, 1, 2, 3, a, b, ¢. Pretty profes- 
sional looking; the committee did a good job. Too 
bad to keep the results for local inspection only; the 
board would be pleased if the report gained wider 
circulation. It would make another item for the local 
newspaper. He lifts the receiver and asks his secre- 
tary to take a note to the committee chairman to stop 
in after school for a minute. 

When the report has been brushed up and sent off 
to the official publication of one of the organizations 
to which Superintendent Findsworth belongs and has 
been accepted and published and recorded in the 
Educational Index, the little eddy of local pride sub- 
sides and the program on intergroup relations pro- 
ceeds apace. Miss Redding of the English depart- 
ment at Hedgewood, or perhaps it is the social- 
studies department unless it be the foreign-language, 
is finishing her first project with the B-11’s, the fast 
group. The summaries her students have written are 
so interesting that she thinks it would be nice to share 
their experience with others. Miss Redding published 
an article last spring on what her B-11’s thought of 
their work in the field of semantics, or was it com- 
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munity concepts or inter-American friendship? She 
thinks perhaps next year she would like to move. She 
takes the papers home with her that night. 

“When the B-11’s of Hedgewood High School be- 
came aware that in the postwar world intergroup 
friendship must be more than a word, they decided 
that they had an obligation to fulfill. How could they 
go about it? they asked one another that afternoon 
when they had finished their discussion of a radio 
broadcast they had been asked to evaluate for the 
day’s lesson. . . .” When she has finished the article, 
closing it with half a dozen excerpts from the more 
enthusiastic student summaries, Miss Redding sends 
it off to the journal proper to her subject matter; 
it is accepted, published, and indexed. 

Somewhat later, Professor Lister, in the second 
week of his quarter off, decides to spend the morning 
in the library on his annual hunt through the Educa- 
tional Index. As he riffles its pages, checking and 
counting, he comes to “Intergroup”; there are three, 
six, nine, twelve, fourteen articles listed this year. 
He refers to his record; last year there were six. He 
has located a trend. He makes a quick note on his 
reminder pad. 

Within a week he receives a reply from the hasty 
personal note he had written to the editor for next 
season’s Yearbook of his particular association. 
all means, let’s have a summary of what’s going on; 
sounds like the right thing to broaden the theme, “Ex- 
panding the Functions of the Secondary School.” In 
his subsequent note-taking over the fourteen articles, 
Professor Lister naturally finds the two from Super- 
intendent Findsworth and Miss Redding. In the com- 
pleted summary, a good deal of space goes to Hedge- 
wood; there’s little doubt that the Hedgewood pro- 
gram is ambitious. 

The next year at the convention of Professor Lis- 
ter’s association, the chapter he has compiled creates 
more stir than any other in the new Yearbook. A 
resolution to seek funds from a foundation for the 
creation of a commission to make a year’s study of 
intergroup relations is approved; it goes the round 
of several adjacent conventions; the commission is 
created, endowed, and set to work. 

Professor Lister, because he is now an authority 
on intergroup relations, is chairman of the commis- 
sion and spends, like its other members, a number of 
long week ends during the following year in visiting 
the schools where projects are under way. Naturally, 
he journeys to Hedgewood, with proper notice, and 
spends a full day on the campus and in and out of 
classrooms, where he finds a remarkable display of 
bulletin boards with pictures as yet untattered and 
hears that afternoon the original committee report on 
the progress of the experiment. The head of the 
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J 
science department describes the unit on race that | 
has been worked into biology. The foreign-language . 
representative tells of the tour her students took to 
the youth groups of Spanish-speaking churches, The . 
home-economics member testifies on the course in good . 
manners that has been worked out for dull-witte ; 
students of all groups. ” 

After he has returned to his hotel that night, fo). . 
lowing dinner at the home of the superintendent with * 
the board of education and this year’s chairman of tiv 
the Council of Churches, Professor Lister hastens, as thi 
he always does following these visits, to get all the a 
facts down on paper. He finds that just describing ths 
all he has heard and the little he was able to see 
takes two hours of his time, to say nothing of weigh- ae 
ing and evaluating the material. The descriptive de. oF 
tail is very rich indeed. “ 

The commission’s report, readied by its secretary ais 
during the summer, meets with a warm reception, fro) 
The practices going on in half a hundred schools are ae 
set forth at great length; references are made to fifty bott 
others, less fully. The improvement of intergroup thin 
relations is secure as an additional responsibility of ead 
the public school. From now on, professors of edu- ag01 
cation “in the know” will refer, with the glibness so ante 
admired by their note-thirsty summer students, to It 
the six major areas of exploration in which intergroup that 
relations are progressing, to the twelve types of activi- ‘eae 
ties being pursued there; and will refer by name to ie 
the work of the home-economics department at Hedge- ion 
wood or the successes of Miss Redding (while she was @ 3; 
still at Hedgewood). see 

So do innovations in education become accepted confi 
from the stage of theory through practice in school le) 
and classroom to summarization and “ecommissioniza- if the 
tion,” all a process familiar to us in a dozen areas ),,., 
of expansion. The innovation of the year or the If 
biennium buds, flowers, and bears fruit by a process HM... 
now so well established that we may consider it as uilly, 
almost biological. The fruit itself once gathered is subseq 
stored in the minds of educational thinkers and there i», Ks 
it also follows its natural fate. It withers. Somehow MM i4,,; 
it keeps being crowded to the rear as newer items are Hy, ,., 
taken in; before too long it becomes dusty, so that ane 
to display too great a concern over it dates one. Ons! 
Gradually into the literature come not slighting but i ,,, Mes 
qualifying references: “Appropriate to the prospe™ MR in oqu, 
ous twenties,” “Typical of the’ depression years,” seriptin 
“Evidence of wartime interest in basic values.” tive, so 

Actually that is about as close in educational wl MMi... 
ing as we ever get to what we might call, as opposed vhatey, 
to the descriptive treatment of the usual material, the One 
evaluative or analytical. Evaluation becomes a proc adding 
ess of history; time is the only tester. But meal Msi) .. 


while we may wonder about the status of intergroUP HMM ioct;,..1, 
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relations at Hedgewood. Was what they were trying 
to do worth doing? How successful were they in 
doing it? What didn’t or couldn’t they do that needs 
to be done? These questions were never answered by 
or for Hedgewood, either for their own benefit or for 
the benefit of other schools that may have been im- 
pelled by Hedgewood’s example to accept some part 
of its program. 

The result of this reliance upon the purely descrip- 
tive is apparent in many ways in education: in the 
thirst for novelty that characterizes the literature of 
education to such an extent that the standard joke is 
that if one has not read the right books for three 
years one cannot understand the best talk—and three 
years later would come to feel he had missed little, so 
quickly would the fashions of that lacuna have gone; 
in the general mugginess of educational writing, 
usually blamed on the dialect but more truly deriving 
from the fact that, where neither practices nor terms 
are in dispute, definition is a waste of time; in the 
bottomless contempt for educational writing and 
thinking that prevails among the rank and file of 
teachers who have the good sense to know, and the 
agony of knowing, that words in this field have little 
or no correspondence to reality. 

It is from this last named almost universal cynicism 
that there arises what is in modern educational think- 
ing almost the only controversy, that between those 
who think it, whatever “it” may be, can be done and 
those who know it isn’t being done. Both groups, too 
readily labeled progressive and conservative, might 
agree that it is worth being done if it can be. The 
conflict is that the one group assumes that, if it is 
described as being done, it is done; the other, that, 
if the deseription is taken for the fact, it is not being 
done, at least not in their schools. 

If we must choose between the two, we would surely 
stand with the innovators. Better “try it out,” willy- 
uly, if it is worth doing, however inadequate the 
subsequent evaluation. But we can sympathize with 
the majority. They have to put up with a lot of 
inflation in talk, big words for little actions; and since 
the conviction dwells in them that all is not well and 
could and should be bettered, with a lot of frustration. 

Ought we not to ask ourselves, then, whether we 
tan revise our system of reporting our “experiments” 
in edueation so that, instead of their being purely de- 
“riptive, our reports will be analytical and evalua- 
tive, so that they will question the basic values of each 
innovation, record failures with successes, and define 
vhatever problems remain yet to be attacked? 

One might dispose of the problem neatly enough by 
adding to the long ledger of tasks for teacher training 
still another, that of teaching students to report ob- 
itetively. While that might raise the quality of edu- 
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cational writing in general, it would not reach the 
heart of the problem. Miss Redding may well be 
taught to assume greater modesty, to advance her con- 
clusions more cautiously, and perhaps even to report 
at the end of an article the things her B-11’s might 
have done and did not. That would be all to the good. 
Superintendent Findsworth may be encouraged to 
wait two or three years before describing his pro- 
gram. But actually there is little that can be done 
to change his kind of reporting, and hers, for they 
operate under the controlling condition of first-level 
educational reporting, the local contro! of and pride 
in public education, the nonprofessional but sensitive 
response to success or failure. 

Superintendent Findsworth cannot do much more 
in an article than report his program because his 
school is public. If he were to qualify his success, 
if, let us say, after three years of experience, he were 
to publish an analysis entitled, “Why We Modified 
Our Program in Intergroup Relations,” pointing out 
community pressures and prejudices, minority indig- 
nation at being considered “special,” instances of 
student weariness with the whole project—if he did 
such a thing, he would be held at home to have been 
insulting and probably incompetent. There are no 
failures in public-school programs, at least none that 
are reported. A program may be modified, a pro- 
gram that was meant to expand may “jell” or con- 
tract or even be quietly abandoned. But the school 
as a public agency cannot report such changes. If 
there is a significant failure, there is also a new 
superintendent; the story that makes is reported, but 
only in the newspapers. 

No, not too much can be expected of the accounts 
of Superintendent Findsworth and Miss Redding. 
Their value lies in letting the educational world know 
what goes on. For all their atmosphere of “pub- 
licity,” institutional or personal, they have their func- 
tion. It is to the improvement of second- and third- 
level educational reporting that we must look. 

After the news is out, and he knows what is being 
attempted at Hedgewood, Professor Lister, in sum- 
marizing the practices in a new area, can certainly be 
expected to conclude his chapter with the questions 
that in terms of essential values in education will need 
to be answered if we are to know where we are going. 
Such questions are the proper concern of commissions. 
But commissions cannot investigate and analyze pub- 
lie-school experiments by name. Professor Lister may 
be sent to Hedgewood to answer his questions, once 
he has asked them; he will not go, however, to glorify 
Hedgewood. He will go to look and listen, yes, but 
also to search for meanings. He will go to apply the 
techniques of evaluation that he has worked out to 
locate the answers to his questions. He will spend 
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two days or even three or perhaps a week. He will 
talk to the teachers but also the students. He will 
administer attitude tests, lead student discussions, and 
conduct student interviews; he will observe students in 
the halls and cafeteria and on the athletic field. He 
will interview their parents. He will have a look at 
the structure of the community. In other words, he 
will try to collect the data for evaluation rather than 
merely the details for description. 

The anonymity of schools in his report will protect 
Hedgewood from responsibility for such shortcomings 
as he may find there. What Superintendent Finds- 
worth will lose in publicity for the positive achieve- 
ments made in his school, he will gain in constructive 
criticism. His reputation and that of his school may 
not be any glossier afterwards, but his school should 
be better. And that of course is what Superintendent 
Findsworth is after. 

That is what we are all after. But we shall not get 
it, at least not through educational reporting, until we 
can transcend the original level of local pride from 
which springs the publicity handouts that describe 
school programs. We shall not get it until we make 
language count in educational writing because it seeks 
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to discriminate among values, between degrees of gy¢. 
cess, and in the definition of problems. We shall no} 
get it until educational writing recognizes the condi. 
tion of publie schools as public and hence infallihj— 
and resorts to the proper anonymity of case-study re. 
porting and analysis. 

A literature of evaluation in education should effec 
an immeasurable improvement in teacher morale. Talk 
would cease to be rootless. Once the ways of reaching 
commonly held objectives became matters of debate 
rather than derision, the average teacher, now eon. 
temptuous and frustrated, would feel ground unde 
his feet. Next year’s problems would be this year's 
only more so; the literature of education would be. 
come a record of progress rather than a reflection of 
fashion. Commission reports, when he read then, 
might even be found occasionally to contain the now 
almost unheard-of minority report! Controversy over 
methods and means would assume its rightful role as 
a clarifier in education, too, as it has in every other 
live and self-critical field of science or scholarship, 

There is indeed in educational writing the need of 
a sharper eye. 





THE REPORT OF THE U. S. EDUCATION 
MISSION TO JAPAN 


A copy of the report of the U. S. Education Mission 
to Japan has been sent to ScHooL anp Society by 
Paul Stewart, of the Department of State. It is a 
compact document of 45 mimeographed pages. Six 
brief chapters bear the following titles: (1) The Aims 
and Content of Japanese Education; (2) Language 
Reform; (3) Administration of Education at the 
Primary and Secondary Levels; (4) Teaching and the 
Edueation of Teachers; (5) Adult Education; (6) 
Higher Education. 

In an introductory statement, General MacArthur 
characterizes the report as “a document of ideals high 
in the democratic tradition.” It is, indeed, a series 
of proposals for transforming the Japanese nation 
through appropriate educational measures into a de- 
mocracy—with the school becoming an “effective part- 
ner in the great struggle against obscurantism, feudal- 
ism, and militarism.” 

More specifically the report recommends changes 
that would tend to decentralize the organization and 
administration of the schools. “Experience indicates 
that the centralized system is more vulnerable from 
the standpoint of manipulation and exploitation by 
powers either outside or inside the system.” Some- 
thing akin to the American system of state and, par- 


ticularly, local control of education is recommended, 
with the control on the national level reduced in large 
part to “the provision of expert consultative services” 
and “the distribution of educational funds provided 
by the national government, such distribution to be 
on the basis of an objective formula written into law.” 

In the fields of curriculum and of teaching, too, the 
influence of American ideals and practices is clearly 
evident. “A good curriculum cannot be designed 
merely to impart a body of knowledge for its om 
sake. It must start with the interests of the pupils, 
enlarging and enriching those interests through cot- 
tent whose meaning is intelligible to the pupils.” 

As regards methods of teaching, the following qu- 
tation is significant : 


Good teaching practices are those which attain the de 
sired objectives most effectively. If the objective i 
democratic, a wise use of democratic procedures is inti 
cated. But when they are so employed as to result it 
wasted time with little learned, or when they afford mor 
freedom than can be profitably used at a given stage tf 
pupil development, something has gone wrong. Certail 
parts of the school program call for direct instruction! 
methods and control of the situation by the teacher. Tie 
mature, well-educated teacher, as a part of the practi? 
of his art, will be able to judge the method to empty. 


One of the most important sections of the repo 
is that which proposes a fundamental language refor™ 
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_the report, indeed, calls it “a drastic reform of the 
Japanese written language.” We further quote: 


a The Japanese language in its written form constitutes 
a formidable obstacle to learning. Practically all in- 
ndy re. formed persons agree that the memorizing of the Kanji, 
in which the Japanese language is largely written, places 
d effect an excessive burden on the pupils. During the elementary 
. Talk years they are required to give a very great part of their 
eaching study time to the sheer task of learning to recognize and 
debate to write the language characters. vee 
ee The results achieved by the inordinate amount of time 
allotted to recognizing and writing Kanji are disappoint- 
/ Under ing. On leaving the elementary school the pupils may lack 
year’s, the linguistic abilities essential to democratic citizenship. 
uld be- They have trouble in reading common materials such as 
tion of daily newspapers and popular magazines. Ag a general 
| them, rule, they cannot grasp books dealing with contemporary 
Mie nee problems and ideas. Above all, they usually fail to ac- 
| quire a degree of mastery sufficient to make reading an 
di easy tool of development after leaving school. Yet no one 
role as who has visited Japanese schools can deny that the pupils 
y other are mentally alert and remarkably diligent. 
larship. To discharge effectively the elementary duties of citi- 
need of MP zenship, the individual must understand the meaning of 
simple statements of fact touching social events. He 
should also possess those elements of general education 
that will enable him, after leaving school, to master pro- 
gressively conditions directly affecting his own fortunes. 
If a child fails to make a beginning in such matters be- 
at fore leaving the elementary school, he rarely will find time 
| ’ or inclination to make the start for himself. Approxi- 
os large mately 85 per cent of Japanese children terminate their 
TVICES formal education at this time. 
rovided 
1 to be For the 15 per cent entering the middle school, the 
‘o law.” Mm language problem remains. These older boys and girls 
too, the continue to labor at the unending task of mastering the 
deus symbols of the written language. Can any modern na- 
vee tion afford the luxury of such a difficult and time-con- 
“ aa suming medium of expression and communication? ... 
pupil, What the mission recommends is, ultimately, the 
a? adoption of a phonetic language system : 
S. 
ng quo- Such a system would be relatively easy to acquire 
and would greatly facilitate the entire learning proc- 
ye ess, It would simplify the use of dictionaries, catalogues, 
ative i Yypewriters, linotype machines, and other language aids. 
‘a ind More important still, it would make more accessible to 
oault it the great mass of the Japanese people the knowledge and 
rd more wisdom to be found in their own writings in art, philos- 
tage o ophy, science, and technology. It would also facilitate 
Cortaid their study of the literature of other peoples. .. . 
“ge So fundamental a change as that proposed is ob- 
practi viously very difficult to bring about, but undoubtedly 
employ the most favorable time to attempt it is when a nation 
is adjusting itself more or less willingly to new needs 
nit of various sorts—such needs as have arisen from 
re 


Japan’s disastrous defeat. A somewhat analogous 
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attempt was successful when Turkey, under Kemal’s 
leadership, adopted the Western alphabet and intro- 
duced a thoroughly phonetic system of spelling. This 
proved to be an educational triumph of the first mag- 
nitude. Perhaps it can be repeated in Japan under 
even more difficult conditions and with even more 
beneficial results. 

In any event, the present writer believes that the 
U. S. Edueation Mission to Japan has done a piece of 
work of which all Americans may well be proud—a 
piece of work that may help to give General Mac- 
Arthur’s administration of Japanese affairs a place in 
history that will rival, if not surpass, the record of 
American idealism now written so large in the annals 
of the Philippines and of China.—W. C. B. 


THE ACE SURVEY OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 

On May 9, the American Council on Education an- 
nounced that it is undertaking a nation-wide survey 
of pharmaceutical education. With a realization of 
the increasing significance of the profession of phar- 
macy in the constantly expanding health program of 
the country, the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy initiated the proposal for an over-all study 
of pharmaceutical education, with special reference 
to the modern practices and services required of 
pharmaceutical graduates. Funds for the survey, 
approximately $100,000, will be provided by the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 

The plans for the survey, which will be under the 
direction of Edward C. Elliott, president emeritus, 
Purdue University, include: 


A careful study of the supply of and future demand 
for trained pharmacists; the practices of the colleges of 
pharmacy as to the admission, guidance, selection, and 
training of students; analyses of present-day prescrip- 
tions to determine the knowledge required of the profes- 
sionally trained pharmacist; the relation of pharmaceu- 
tical education to business and industry; the role of 
pharmacy in medical care; the qualifications of faculty 
members and the conditions of faculty service in the col- 
leges of pharmacy; and the relation of the requirements 
for licenses to the programs of training and practical 
needs. 


As to the purposes and plans of the survey, Dr. 
Elliott stated : 

It will be the primary aim of this enterprise to promote 
the advancement of the important profession of phar- 
macy. Today every prescription counter has become a 
key control station for individual and community health. 


THE NEW TOOLS FOR LEARNING BUREAU 

Tue Alfred P. Sloan Foundation for Economie Re- 
search and Education has awarded to the New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Montclair) a grant of $75,000 
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for the remainder of the year for the purpose of 
“carrying on and expanding the New Tools for Learn- 
ing Bureau, a project in economie education.” Edgar 
C. Bye, director of the eollege’s Bureau of Field 
Studies and associate professor of social studies, has 
been designated by H. A. Sprague, president of the 
college, to serve as director of the former bureau. 
The grant is solely for the use of the New Tools for 
Learning Bureau and the Bureau of Field Studies, 
which has been operated by the college for years. 

The projects carried on by the New Tools for Learn- 
ing Bureau will be introduced into the teachers eol- 
leges and schools of education and into the public 
schools by the college as part of its program of pro- 
moting the use of modern teaching aids. The bureau 
conducts three separate projects: 

(1) It prepares kits of audio-visual aids on various 
economic topics designed to assist teachers, group 
leaders, program chairmen, and forum directors in 
presenting programs. These kits, which may: be 
bought or rented, provide film strips and lantern 
slides and discussion material, in printed form or on 
recordings, to accompany the illustrative matter. 
They cover such topies as foreign trade, full employ- 
ment, inflation, sound investment versus idle savings, 
and other subjects under preparation. 

(2) The bureau also owns and earries on a radio 
serial, “Keeping up with the Wigglesworths,” which 
is broadeast regularly over WOR and 35 other major 
radio stations in all parts of the country and is de- 
signed to teach fundamental economie principles in 
entertaining form. 

(3) The bureau is operating as a continuation and 
extension of the college’s field-studies program, a pio- 
neer project among the colleges of the country in the 
establishment of field-study courses as a means of 
learning through direct observation of and contact 
with real situations. The project was originated in 
1932 by Professor Bye. 

The ideas for the New Tools for Learning kits and 
for the radio serial were suggested by Harold S. 
Sloan, former associate professor of economics at 
the college. 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


Micuican State Coiiece (East Lansing) has es- 
tablished a repository to be known as the Michigan 
State College Folklore Archives, for the preservation 
of “the traditional lore in which the state abounds.” 
Richard M. Dorson, instructor in history and political 
science, has been made director of the archives and 
will welcome all contributions, in written form, that 
are pertinent to the cultural heritage of the state— 
“household tales” harking back to the old country, 
pioneer reminiscences, “old, forgotten things” that 
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entered into the mentality of later Generations, 
legends, superstitions, “tall tales,” unusual happen. 
ings of any kind. 

This undertaking recalls the Alberta Folklore 
Project (ScHoon anp Society, June 26, 1943) of 
Cornell University, the purpose of which was to yp. 
capture the flavor of early Canadian life. Similar 
programs of research have been launched by insti. 
tutions in various parts of the country. Especially 
in the South, where there is a rich vein of Negro 
folklore, are such projects full of promise. Whether 
Southerners realize it or not, the drama and color and 
charm of the Old South were bound up in the unique 
character of the Negro. The recording of his right. 
ful place in that “way of life” would furnish a “quaint 
and curious volume of forgotten lore” to future gen. 
erations of youth interested, like Soames of the 
“Forsyte Saga,” in looking into their “roots.”—N. W, 


A SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


From July 8 to 19 the Sisters of St. Joseph, Naza- 
reth College and Nazareth Normal School (Rochester, 
N. Y.), will conduct a summer library conference, the 
main purpose of which is “to give intensive training 
to principals, librarians, and teachers in the parochial 
schools of the diocese in the techniques of elementary- 
school-library organization and operation.” 

Among other features of the conference there will 
be a panel discussion on the problems of a school 
library, in which experts in library work will be heard. 

Anna Clark Kennedy and Mrs. R. E. Babeock, 
supervisors, school libraries of the State of New York, 
will assist with the conduct of the conference, and 
staff members of the Rochester Publie Library and 
other outstanding school librarians, together with fae- 
ulty members of several library schools, will appear 
on the program. In addition, the conference will have 
the advantage of the wide knowledge and competence 
of the Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., librarian, 
Canisius College Library (Buffalo), and Phyllis Fen- 
ner, author of books on libraries and books for 
children. 

Registration will be limited to 75. 


THE 9TH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Tue first conference on publie edueation since the 
close of the war was held in Geneva (Switzerland), 
March 4-9, under the chairmanship of J. Kuypers 
president, International Bureau of Education, and 
general secretary of the Ministry of Publie Instruc- 
tion of Belgium. Thirty-six governments sent repre 
sentatives to the meeting. In addition, the Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, the International Labor 
Office, and UNESCO sent observers. 

Reports from the various countries were made 0! 
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understanding and good will prevailing among the 
representatives proved the possibility of international 
co-operation in the field of education. A new volume, 
IXe Conférence internationale de VInstruction pub- 
lique, containing the report of the conference, will be 
added to the publications of the bureau. 
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ations, JM their postwar school reforms and on two questions: 
Appen- (1) equality of opportunity for secondary education 
and (2) the teaching of hygiene in primary and see- 
olklore ondary schools. The diseussion of these topics brought 
3) of out the facts that all countries, however different, have 
to re. the same or similar educational problems and that the 
similar 
insti. 
«ily Notes and News 
Negro anne 
hether Appointments, Elections, 
or and [MM Resignations, Retirements 
unique T, S. Parnter, professor of zoology, University of 
right- Hi Texas, who has been acting president since the dis- 
quaint missal of Homer P. Rainey (see ScHoou anv Society, 
e gen- November 11, 1944), was named to the presidency, 
of the HP May 24. On May 23, Dr. Rainey declared his eandi- 
N. W. dacy for nomination as governor of the State on the 
2 Democratic ticket. 
Naza- Rosurt G. CroseN, whose appointment as dean of 
hester, the eollege, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), was re- 
ee, the ported in Scoot AND Society, May 29, 1943, has 
aining §™ been appointed dean of the faculty and will be charged 
‘ochial @ with “the responsibilities of appointment, tenure, 
ntary- @ promotion, and retirement of members of the faculty; 
direction of curricular changes; improvement of 
2 will teaching methods, study of course constant; and all 
school other matters pertaining to the academic instruction 
heard, @ at the college.” In naming Dean Crosen to this post, 
beock, MB the college has divided the duties that he formerly per- 
York, formed and has created a new ‘post, dean of students, 
», and # to which an appointment will be made later. 
Son EpuarD HEIMANN, vice-dean of the Graduate Fac- 
seer ulty of Political and Social Science, New School for 
as Social Research (New York 11), was appointed dean, 
a May 10. The office of dean is a revolving position to 
ia which a new appointment is made each year. Carl 
| ‘i Mayer has sueceeded Dr. Heimann, and Solomon E. 
ayn Asch, lecturer in psychology, has been named secre- 
tary. Alain Locke, head of the department of phi- 
losophy, Howard University (Washington, D. C.), 
and Gregory Bateson, anthropologist and fellow, Uni- 
NCE versity of Cambridge (England), have been appointed 
lo visiting professorships for the academic year 
ce the 1946-47, 
and), Hexry Lester Smirn, whose retirement as dean, 
yer; MM School of Education, Indiana University, in February 
» an’ BM vas reported in ScHoou AND Society, January 12, 
struc HM has been given the title, “Dean Emeritus,” by the uni- 
repre BM versity’s Board of Trustees. 
titute 
Labor Francis Keppen, former assistant dean of fresh- 
men, Harvard College, who was discharged from the 
de on Amy in April after more than five years of service, 





has been appointed assistant to the provost, Harvard 
University. 


LIEUTENANT CoLONEL Wiu1AM P. Layton, recently 
released from active duty in the Army, has been ap- 
pointed admissions counselor in the office of the regis- 
trar, Emory University (Ga.). Mr. Layton will also 
serve as field representative of the Emory Alumni 
Association. 


JoaAN Doy.e, formerly a member of the editorial 
staff of Coronet, has been appointed director of public 
relations, Rosary College (River Forest, IIl.). 


ArtHur Ben Cuirty, recently released as a chief 
petty officer with the Bureau of Naval Personnel, has 
been appointed director of public relations and alumni 
secretary, University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.). 


JoHN Newton Baxer, formerly assistant dean, 
Evening College, University of Cincinnati, has been 
appointed director of the News Bureau, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute (Auburn). 


Ira O. Wave, Donatp A. StTaurrer, GEorGE A. 
GRAHAM, AND Wuitney J. Oates have been named 
chairmen, respectively, of the departments of modern 
languages, English, politics, and classics, Prineeton 
University. Dr. Wade succeeds Christian F. Gauss, 
whose retirement from the deanship of the college as 
well as from the chairmanship was reported in ScHOoL 
anv Society, April 20; Dr. Stauffer replaces Gordon 
Hall Gerould; Dr. Graham, William Seal Carpenter; 
and Dr. Oates, George E. Duckworth. 


FREDERICK G. NEEL, principal, Hunter Elementary 
School, Bloomington (Ind.), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education and chairman of the department, 
Central Normal College (Danville, Ind.), effective in 
September. Ansel Wallace, associate professor of 
commerce, whose appointment as dean of men was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Socrety, April 27, has been 
named comptroller; and Mrs. John H. Jollief, assistant 
bursar-registrar, will succeed Lowell H. DeMoss, 
resigned, as registrar, June 7. 


D. W. Ropertson AND Rosert L. Lewis will sue- 
ceed Alvin Kezer and O. P. Pennock, respectively, 
as head of the department of agronomy and head of 
the department of civil engineering, Colorado Agri- 
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cultural and Mechanical College (Fort Collins), when 
the latter retires, June 30. Dr. Robertson has been a 
member of the staff since 1920; Mr. Lewis, since 1936. 


Tue following are among appointments recently 
announced by the Juilliard School of Musie (New 
York 27): Rose Marie Grentzer, whose appointment 
to the staff of the department of music, University of 
Michigan, was reported in ScHooL, anpD Society, 


October 3, 1942, has been named head of the teacher-- 


training program; Robert Tangman, formerly on the 
staff of Indiana University, to teach musicology; Jay 
Wright, formerly dean, Le Moyne College (Memphis, 
Tenn.), to teach sociology; Elbert Lenrow, head of the 
department of English, Fieldston School (New York 
City), to devote part time to teaching English; and 
Jacob Kwalwasser, to a post in the music-education 
department. 


GERHARD HarTMAN, director of the Newton-Welles- 
ley Hospital in Massachusetts, has been appointed 
superintendent of the State University of Iowa hospi- 
tals and professor of hospital administration. Dr. 
Hartman, who will begin his new duties early in the 
summer, will also direct a professional-training pro- 
gram. 


Wituiam F.. Russet, dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, announced, May 6, the appoint- 
ment of “four eminent French scholars” to visiting 
professorships. The “first such group ever to be in- 
vited to the college,” comprises Boris Mirkine-Guetzé- 
vitch, one of the founders of the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes (New York City), to give courses in 
political science and history; Charles Sterling, for- 
mer curator of the Louvre Museum (Paris), who is at 
present giving a course on French portraiture and 
landscape painting at the college and will continue in 
the fall; Jean Benoit-Lévy, to give courses in audio- 
visual education; and Alfred Metraux, to give courses 
in ethnology. 


Tue following promotions to full professorships 
were announced early in May by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (Washington, D. C.): Brendan F. 
Brown (law), Edward J. Finan (mathematics), and 
the Reverend Edward G. Roelker (canon law and 
public ecclesiastical law). 


Eart WENDEL Count, anthropologist and well- 
known writer, has been appointed professor of 
anthropology, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.). 


Brernarp C. Murpocu, who has been serving as 
veterans’ adviser in the publie schools of Charlotte 
(S. C.) since his discharge from the Army, has been 
appointed professor of education and psychology, 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina (Clinton). 
Dr. Murdoch will assume his new post, September 10. 
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Joun Haroip WoLrFt, associate professor of histor 
and sociology, Limestone College (Gaffney, §, ¢) 
has been appointed professor of history, Winthrop 
College (Rock Hill, 8. C.), and will assume his ney 
duties next fall. 


Tue following changes in staff were announced by 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, May 15: promoted to a pn. 
fessorship, P. P. Rogers (Romance languages); t) 
associate professorships, Edward Capps, Jr. (fin 
arts), Lucius Garvin (philosophy), and Ruth Lampson 
(English); and to assistant professorships, J. R. 
Reichard (German), G. T. Scott (zoology), and W. 8. 
Denny (physics). William George Dibos, a part. 
time teacher in the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed instructor in Romance languages for the 
academic year 1946-47. Visiting lecturers in the 
summer session include: Jane C. Frost (zoology) ani 
Charles Robert Nixon (political science) for the 
second half, and Thomas Lloyd Reed (fine arts) for 


the summer term. 


At the University of Connecticut the following 
were among changes in staff announced early in May: 
Vernon E. Anderson, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Portland (Ore.), was appointed associate 
professor of education, replacing C. A. Weber; John 
McLaughry, instructor in physical education and as. 
sistant football coach, replacing Ivan Fuqua; and 
Freeman W. Meyer, instructor in music, replacing 
Jack W. Broucek. 


JoHN T. EMLEN, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
has been appointed associate professor of zoology, 
University of Wisconsin, and will assume his new post 
in September. 


Tue following members of the staff of Northeast- 
ern University received promotions, May 25: to a prv- 
fessorship, George H. Meserve, Jr. (history and art); 
to an associate professorship, Otis F. Cushman (drav- 
ing); and to assistant professorships, Herbert W. 
Gallagher (physical education), Gustave Rook (drav- 
ing), Louis Cooperstein (modern languages), Warret 
C. Dean (mathematics), and Franklin Norvisl 
(English). ; 


Tue RevereND Jesse M. Trorrer, rector of Grace 
Church, Amherst (Mass.), will assume a new post is 
associate professor of systematic theology, Protestat! 
Episcopal Theological School (Alexandria, V2); 
September 1. 


Austin D. SpraGuk, a member of the U. 8S. Bureal 
of Ordnance since 1941, has been named associate pr 
fessor of physics, DePauw University (Greencastle, 
Ind.); Elmer Plischke, recently released from the 
office of the director of political affairs in the fie 
of Military Government in Germany, has been 4 
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pointed assistant professor of political science. Both 
appointees will assume their new duties in September. 


Epwarp A. Mercaur, chairman of the department 
of chemistry, Westminster College (New Wilmington, 
Pa.), has accepted a post in the department of chem- 
istry, the Johns Hopkins University. 

Preston E. Cioup, JR., a member of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, will assume an assistant professorship 
of geology, Harvard University, July 1. He will do 
research and give instruction in paleontology as suc- 
cessor to Perey E. Raymond, professor emeritus of 
paleontology. 

Ropert LAWRENCE JOYCE, chairman of the depart- 
ment of social studies, South Side High School, New- 
ark (N. J.), has been appointed assistant professor 
of sociology, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), 
effective in September. 

N. C. KepHart, recently released from the USNR, 
has been appointed assistant professor of industrial 
psychology, Purdue University. 


Louise WoEPPEL, supervisor of fine arts in the 
publie schools of Ralston (Nebr.), has been appointed 
assistant professor of music and English, Dana Col- 
lege (Blair, Nebr.). Miss Woeppel will assume her 
new duties in September. 


W. J. BrogpEn, associate professor of psychology, 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed visiting 
lecturer in psychology for the summer term, Harvard 
University. 

At the University of New Mexico, the following 
visiting professors will serve during the summer ses- 
sion: William Bradford Huie, well-known war corre- 
spondent, to give courses in general magazine writing; 
Henry E. Garrett, head of-the department of psy- 
chology, Columbia University, in psychology; and Roy 
V. Peel, director, Institute of Politics, Indiana Uni- 
versity, in the department of government. 


Howarp Rosrnson, professor of history, Oberlin 
College, has been appointed to the staff of the sum- 
mer session of the University of Missouri. 


Ratpx A. Beats, director of libraries and professor 
of library science, the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed director, New York Public Library, to suc- 
ceed Franklin F, Hopper, who will retire, Septem- 
ber 30. 


Wima Bennett, formerly acting librarian, Whit- 
tier (Calif.) College, has been appointed assistant 
librarian, Michigan State College, in charge of the 
project on occupational information. 


Recent Deaths 


Henry §. Scuern anp J. R. H. Moors, members 
of the staff of Emmerich Manual Training High 
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School, Indianapolis, died, May 12 and May 13, 
respectively, according to word sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society by Al J. Kettler, consultant in school publi- 
cations. Mr. Schell had taught Latin and Greek for 
thirty-four years; Mr. Moore had served as head of the 
department of history (1909-44). 


Lewis SAYER BurcHARD, professor emeritus of busi- 
ness law, City College (New York), succumbed to a 
heart attack, May 15. Mr. Burchard, who was 
eighty-nine years old at the time of his death, had 
served the college as a tutor (1879-84) and an in- 
structor at various intervals until 1926, when he was 
named associate professor. Later in 1926 he was 
made a full professor and served in this capacity 
until his retirement in 1928. 


VirGinia Jupy EsTEr.y, assistant to the president 
and acting dean, Scripps College (Pomona, Calif.), 
died, May 17, at the age of sixty-four years. Mrs. 
Esterly had served as dean of women and professor 
of sociology (1923-30), University of Oregon, and in 
the assistantship at Scripps College (since 1933). 


THE REVEREND JAcosB DiEHL, pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Lock Haven (Pa.), died, May 19, 
at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Diehl, who had 
served as pastor of the Lock Haven church (1909-15, 
1933-36) and (1915-22) in Carthage (IIl.), had also 
served as professor of psychology (1923-28) and 
acting president (1927-28), Susquehanna University 
(Selinsgrove, Pa.), and president (1929-33), Car- 
thage College. 


Mary Morean ParrrineGs, retired teacher and one 
of the three incorporators (1911), Connecticut Col- 
lege (New London), died, May 20. 


THE REVEREND ELMER FREDERICK Krauss, former 
dean, Graduate School, Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary (Maywood, IIll.), died, May 23, at the age 
of eighty-three years. 


"Tue Reverend Joun Leo Miiuer, C. M., former 
professor of English and religion, St. John’s Uni- 
versity (Brooklyn), died, May 23, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Father Miller, who had served the uni- 
versity from 1914 to 1940, became a member of the 
Mission Band in Germantown (Pa.) in the latter year. 


Mary Louise Hinspae, former member of the 
staff of the University of Michigan and an authority 
on political science, died, May 23, at the age of 
eighty years. Dr. Hinsdale had also served as super- 
intendent of schools, Kinsman (Ohio), teacher in the 
South Bend (Ind.) High School, instructor in the 
public schools of Detroit, and on the staff of Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Junior College. 
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WrttiAm Reeper HaAuuipay, associate professor of 
machine design, Stevens Institute of Technology (Ho- 
boken, N. J.), died, May 24. Mr. Halliday, who was 
sixty-six years old at the time of his death, had 
served the institute as instructor (1902-03, 1905-09), 
assistant professor of mechanism and machine design 
(1909-24), and associate professor of machine design 
(since 1924). 


Georce E. Hamiuton, dean emeritus, School of 
Law, Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.), 
died, May 24, at the age of ninety-two years. Dr. 
Hamilton, who was graduated from the university in 
1872, was the oldest alumnus. He had served the 
school as professor of legal ethics (1885-1943) and 
as dean (1914-43). 


Parry SmiruH Huu, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, died, 
May 25, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Hill 
had served as director of an experimental kindergarten 
(1889-93), Louisville (Ky.); director, Louisville 
Kindergarten Training School, and supervisor of free 
kindergartens and the public schools of Louisville 
(1893-1905) ; and at Teachers College as lecturer in 
kindergarten education (1905-06), instructor (1906- 
10), director of the department of: kindergarten and 
first-grade education (1909-35), assistant professor 
of education (1910-18), associate professor (1918- 
22), and professor (1922-35). Following her retire- 
ment, Dr. Hill continued her service to the field of 
education by working as a volunteer teacher in the 
Hilltop Community Center, 535 West 123d Street, 
where she tried out new methods of training teachers 
“to grasp the need for understanding home conditions 
and for guiding and protecting children through com- 


 Ghorter Papers. 
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munity control in co-ordinating all of the child, 
experiences.” 


Coming Events 

THE American Home Economics Association wil] 
hold its convention in Cleveland, June 24-27. The 
program will embrace talks and panel discussions 
of topics that should prove of interest and value to 
all school personnel. 


Tue third annual Conference on the Small Com. 
munity will be held at Yellow Springs (Ohio), July 
17-24. Speakers will include Ralph Linton, pro- 
fessor of anthropology, Columbia University; Arthur 
E. Morgan, president, Community Service, Ine; (. 
T. Habegger, president, Berne (Ind.) Manufacturing 
Company; and Arthur R. Mangus, professor of rural 
sociology, the Ohio State University. Reservations 
should be addressed to the conference secretary, Com- 
munity Service, Inc., Yellow Springs. 


Other Items 

Two significant books have been published in Span- 
ish for use in Latin America: “History of Latin 
America” by David R. Moore, professor emeritus of 
history, Oberlin (Ohio) College, and James Truslow 
Adams’s “History of the United States.” 


A TEN-PER-CENT salary bonus for faculty and em- 
ployees of Middlebury (Vt.) College and a $50.00 
increase in tuition fees have been voted by the Trus- 
tees of the college. For the academic year 1946-47, 
only $25.00 of the increase in tuition will be put into 
effect. A second increase of $25.00 will be made in 
the fall of 1947. The salary bonus is for the year 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947. 





MORE MEN TEACHERS IN OUR SCHOOLS 


WE have developed an educational system in the 
United States in which the women have almost com- 
pletely monopolized the teaching in our elementary 
schools. It is freely admitted that they are by nature 
better fitted than men to teach young children in the 
lower grades. One could hardly imagine a situation 
in which a man would be in his element teaching a 
class of kindergartners. He would immediately be- 
come suspect. This would be such a perversion of 
masculinity that parents would be up in arms. In 
the upper grades, however, there should be a liberal 
sprinkling of men. In the home, where much educa- 
tion takes place, there is a fifty-fifty representation 
of the sexes in the two parents. This is the natural 
environmental situation for children to grow to young 
manhood and womanhood. It would seem only logical 


that in our schools there should be at least an approx- 
mation of the same balance between men and women 
teachers of adolescents as prevails in the home. The 
author does not claim for one moment that men teach- 
ers in our public schools are generally better than 
women teachers. Indeed it might be argued with con- 
siderable factual justification that, under conditions 
prevailing in the United States, the women teachers 
are more capable than their masculine colleagues. Fer 
men of outstanding ability are attracted to teaching 
positions in our publie schools. Some wit has said, 
“Those who get A’s in college become judges, those 
who rate B’s go into business, and the C’s go into 
teaching.” The order should be reversed. That is, 
the ablest men should choose education as 4 life 
career. It goes without saying that there are ¢le 
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ments of masculinity, as well as femininity, that are 
valuable in the educative process to young people of 
both sexes. 

Any person engaged in school work, man or woman, 
enhances his or her value to the school and to the 
community by fulfilling his or her normal functions 
as a human being by marrying, establishing a home, 
and having children. The raising of a family is an 
experience that teaches many valuable lessons to all 
parents. Such experiences develop a broader under- 
standing and a deeper appreciation of the problems 
of youth among such teachers than is usually the case 
with spinsters and bachelors. 

The states of our country should enact legislation 
that would allow payments out of their distributive 
school funds of around $400 a year to all teachers, 
men and women, for each one of their dependents. 
For example, if the basie maximal salary for a high- 
school teacher in any given community is $3,000, a 
man with a wife and two children would have added 
to his regular salary $1,200 paid by the state out of 
its distributive fund. A woman supporting a brother 
and sister would receive from the state $800 in addi- 
tion to her basie salary paid by the local school board. 
Such an arrangement would offer substantial encour- 
agement for many capable “he-men” to enter teaching 
as their life work. 

The returning veterans will want more male teach- 
ers in our schools. They have developed a high re- 
spect for the type of instruction they have received 
at the hands of men teachers in the Army. The effi- 
ciency of these men teachers in this field has no 
parallel in the traditional school. It must be granted, 
in all fairness, that the conditions prevailing in the 
armed services are quite different from those found in 
peacetime education. In any event, the men respon- 
sible for training the best army the world has ever 


Correspondence 


known have done a job that is magnificent from every 
point of view. The training of youth should be re- 
garded as the highest calling in which men can engage 
their own training. The rewards should be at least 
fairly proportionate to the benefits which society 
derives from such services. Henry Van Dyke made 
a correct appraisal of the value of the teacher to 
society in his tribute: 
TO THE UNKNOWN TEACHER 

I sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. Great gen- 
erals win campaigns, but it is the Unknown Soldier who 
wins the war. Famous educators plan new systems of 
pedagogy, but it is the Unknown Teacher who delivers 
and guides the young. He lives in obscurity and con- 
tends with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no 
chariots wait, no golden decorations are decreed. He 
knows the watch along the borders of darkness, and 
makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly. 
Patient in his duty, he strives to conquer the wild powers 
which are enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. 
He quickens the indolent, encourages the eager, and 
steadies the unstable. He communicates his own joy of 
learning, and shares with boys and girls the best trea- 
sures of the mind. He lights many candles, which, in 
later years, will shine back and cheer him. This is his 
reward. No one is more worthy to be enrolled in the 
democratic Aristocracy, ‘‘King of himself and servant 
of mankind.’’ 


Education in the postwar world should include ade- 
quate provision for attracting to the profession of 
teaching our most promising young men and women. 
If this is done with foresight and intelligence, we 
might look forward to a better world for our children 
and our children’s children to live in. 

Eston V. Tusss 

PRINCIPAL, 

MoreGan PaRK HIGH SCHOOL, 
CHIcaGo 43 
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THE LATEST EDUCATIONAL UTOPIA? 

Tue first edueational Utopia was Plato’s “Republic.” 
It was an inspiring dream of how education in the 
perfect State should be carried on. Since then, there 
have been seores of Utopias, beautiful mythical crea- 
tions, in most of which there are plans of education 
in harmony with all their other perfections. But 


‘In reviewing a recent book by Porter Sargent in 
ScHooL AND SocreTy, January 26, 1946, Dr. Bobbitt 
charged that contemporary programs for American edu- 
tation are, in general, either fraudulent or ineffective 
ot both, The editor in commenting on these charges 
suggested that Dr, Bobbitt state how he would apply 
them to ‘*The Education of All American Youth’’ as 
‘ypifying a widely accepted program for American edu- 
tation, Dr. Bobbitt has been so good as to respond to 
this suggestion in the present communication.—W. C. B. 





they are works of art, not guides to the responsible 
educator. 

Now comes a new educational Utopia, prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission. It is ealled 
“The Education of All American Youth.” The action 
is laid in the mythical communities of Farmville and 
American City, both in the fanciful state of Columbia. 
It is a foreeful and inspiring story portraying a 
system of education that approaches the apotheosis 
of paternalistic institutionalism in which all youths 
are fully taken care of, not only in education but 
in all their needs, up to the age of twenty. The 
action shows everything to be done with such ease and 
suecess as to prove the rightness of the plan. 
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The story uses many statistical and other reliable 
facts to give verisimilitude to the picture. It intro- 
duces an inspiring number and variety of those excel- 
lent modern features of education that, in the light 
of our best science, appear to be thoroughly sound 
and wholly desirable. But it is all a painted picture, 
not a photograph. The artist portrays the things 
that further his purposes, and leaves out the rest. 
He subtly shapes them to his purposes. He paints 
into the picture pleasant imagined things that do not 
exist, and ignores unpleasant troublesome ones. 

He leaves himself a loophole of escape. He says: 
“The state of Columbia is not considered typical of 
all American states.” “Farmville and American City 
are not regarded as typical of all American communi- 
ties.” He claims to be picturing an atypical state 
with atypical communities as a pattern for the edu- 
cation of all American youths. “The programs of 
education described in this volume,” he says, “are not 
intended to be blueprints for local school systems.” 
But these are merely disclaimers for the sake of the 
record. Actually, this alluring picture of a plan that 
is always successful in all its features is presented as 
a pattern of the kind of rural and urban education 
that the Educational Policies Commission is com- 
mending to every state in the Union and to every 
community. 

A beautifully painted Utopia is one of the shrewd- 
est and most convincing types of propaganda. A man 
believes in the testimony of his own eyes; and he is 
hesitant in accepting what he has never seen. A 
Utopia is a work of art that enables him to see a 
social order in the concrete with the clarity of 
actuality. And seeing its features in the perfection 
that the artist can give them, and viewing the ease 
and power of their always successful operation, he 
believes in them. And in this belief, propaganda 
advances its purposes. 

The writer of Utopian fiction is usually a man of 
force and understanding who is out in front, and 
who is driven by evangelical zeal to bring the lagging 
multitude to achieve a similarly advanced position. 
Witness Plato, Sir Thomas More, Bacon, Hobbes, 
Campanelli, Harrington, Rousseau, Samuel Butler, 
William Morris, Edward Bellamy, and H. G. Wells. 
All are stirrers of the sociological ealdron, pam- 
phleteers in the social advance. Right or wrong, they 
write with a convincing pen. 

Those who have prepared this latest piece of fiction 
belong to this stalwart breed. They are consumed 
with a passion to recreate a perverse and obdurate 
world into the image of their wishes. They are not 
disposed to let such negligible things as facts stand 
in their way. They have only to wish, and to paint 
the picture of their wishes, and lo! a new and aston- 
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ishing world, dating back only ten years to its begin. 
nings, appears on this previously crude planet, (jj 
things silently pass away, without even having to ly 
wrecked, and a new and bright educational orde 
moves smoothly and frictionlessly into place. Afte 
thousands of painful years of failure in the yaip 
quest for a kind of edueation that would really work, 
their imaginations, operating far from the madd 
schools in the blue haze of comfortable confereng 
rooms, discover the solution in no time at all and 
almost without effort. They give us the date of this 
landmark in the history of education. 

Artists are specialists in superficial appearances, 
They can paint the outsides of lovely things without 
any understanding of the structures and functions 
beneath them. The scientist, in contrast, is a special- 
ist in the structures and functions of things. He, 
too, sees the surface, but as part of the structure ani 
as a matter involved in the functioning. He sees a 
thing inside and out, its genesis, the course of its his- 
tory, and its aftermath. He has a genuine knowledge 


of what it is in its essences, and how to deal with th 
it. In comparison, the artist is a blind man. to 
The observant artist, however, can see the exter- is 
nals. He can have before his eyes as models for his th 
painting the concrete embodiments of innumerable he 
sound principles of education, such as individuality, Wi 
guidance, growth, behavior, initiative, counseling, self- fo 
direction, co-operation, competition, work, play, free- fo 
dom, independence, self-control, self-denial, responsi- fo 
bility, effort, valuations, satisfactions, dissatisfactions, | 
pleasures, hardships, incentives, deterrents, reading, tru 
expression, studies, teaching, learning, progress, and bo 
so on and so on. Life, and apprenticeship in life, alt 
are both complex. The list is long. she 
The artist ean take the externals of all of the Mi 1 
things of that list that he likes, shape them to his em 
wishes, omit what he dislikes, invent some that do not of | 
exist, and weave his selections and creations into « Mm °! 
picture that is vastly appealing and plausible; and and 
yet not one of them may operate in the way in whith thai 
the scientist knows that they operate. Since it is and 
not a work of applied science, the artist has license, any 
under the present primitive intellectual conditions of sho 
the world, to do that very thing. To him, a Walt Dis leet 
ney type of treatise on education appears quite crur 
legitimate. pene 
Plato, paradoxically, would banish every artist frou #7 
his perfect State for the reason that “he is a maul i, 
facturer of images and is very far removed from the hewe 
truth.” “We shall be right,” he says, “in refusing J "ad 
to admit him into a well-ordered State, because he Mm State 
awakens and nourishes and strengthens the feelings that 
and impairs the reason.” “He indulges the irrational MM Stn 
nature which has no discernment of greater and less, — 
rom 
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: begin. but thinks the same thing at one time great and at 
t. Old another small.” ug 
g to be The Utopian artist is limited only by the under- 
l order standing and tolerance of his readers. If they have 
After a matured knowledge of the science of the elements 
Ve Vain that enter into education, then he will be so limited 
y work, that he cannot operate as a merely enthusiastic ex-~ 
aadding hibitor of the externals of things. He will be forced 
ference to the ways of truth and scientific presentation. On 
all and the other hand, if his readers lack scientific under- 
of this standing of the educational realities, two courses are 
open to him. If his purpose is propaganda, the road 
arances, lies open for intellectual jugglery. But if his inten- 
without tion is to be honest with his readers, he will not take 
inctions the exploiter’s advantage of their lack of enlighten- 
special- ment. Quite the contrary, he will see their needs as 
s. He, his opportunity to serve them with the scientific truths 
ure and that they lack. 
gees a In his latest Utopia, the leaders of the profession, 
its his- whose names appear on the title page, certainly take 
owledge their followers for a generous ride. The work evinces 
al with their belief that educators are not intelligent enough 
to see through what is happening. If the profession 
» exter- is actually so undiscerning, there are two alternative 
for his things that the leaders might do: (1) they might, with 
merable honest sense of responsibility, using plain straightfor- 
duality, ward terms, bring up the understandings of their 
1g, self followers; or (2) they might take advantage of their 
y, free. followers and push their propaganda with all the 
1s ponsi- foree that can be put into shrewdly chosen words. 
actions, The august Educational Policies Commission, en- 
-eading, trusted with the heaviest responsibility resting on any 
ss, and body of men in this nation, confronted with these 
in life, alternatives, made a deliberate choice. This document 
shows what they think of their followers. It shows 
of. the how great their faith is in science as compared with 
to his emotion. It shows how far they are in arrears even 
do not of Plato, the ancient. It reveals the nature and degree 
into a of responsibility that they feel toward the profession 
le; and and toward the well-being of a nation and a world 
1 which that today stands in deadly peril just because of feeble 
e it is and false leadership in education. As intellectual or 
license, any other kind of honesty, it is a pitiable exhibit. It 
ions of shows how completely both the moral and the intel- 
alt Dis- leetual standards of the master profession have 
$ quite crumbled during the past few years along with the 
general dissolution of standards. 
st from The writers of this fiction are unusually competent 
mani- ™ \ what they have attempted to do. They push the 
‘om the newer and better educational movements on the 
ofusing teader so fast and so forcefully that he is kept in a 
use he state of such astonishment from beginning to end 
‘eelings Mm ‘lat his critical faculties fail to operate. It is a 
ational grand and glorious event to have these awful problems 
nd less, solved at last and these heavy responsibilities lifted 


from his shoulders. Dreams are lovely things. More 
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pleasant is the artist’s voice of emotion than the 
scientist’s voice of understanding. 

It would be waste of printing space to point out 
all the good things—they are legion—that are referred 
to in this volume, since they are presented in a guise 
that cannot be trusted. Equally, it would be waste 
of space and time for the scientist to try to make 
clear the nature and extent of the errors of the 
artist. It would be like trying to correct the thou- 
sand displacements of vision produced by a distortion 
lens. Time would be better spent in reading that 
honest scientific treatise on education that it is the 
responsibility, not yet discharged, of the Educational 
Policies Commission to prepare and to present to the 
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